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THE HISTORY OF 


THE CASHALS. 


A TALE. 
Dogberry. Why you k like a most ancient and quiet watchman :—for I 
daunel tes how dancing detuld ads y have a care that your 

ankles be not shewn.——Shakspeare. 


N one of the remote districts of 

India, which border upon the 
mountains of Thibet and receive the 
irrigations of those streams which 
owing from the Mount Caucasus, 
pour forth their healthful tribute 
into the Indus on one side, and the 
Ganges on the other, was known 
some centuries ago, a tribe of natives 
called Cashals, which in the lan- 
guaze of the country signified the 
People of Joy. ‘The region they 
inhabited, no longer retains its 
political boundaries, having long 
since paid the price of its fertility 
and its weakness to the rapacity of 
its neighbours. It now forms a 
part of Cabulstan and Cachemire 
and the traces of its former inde- 
pendence, are only to be found in 
the unbroken tradition of the times. 
But its natural confines are still 
pointed out by the hermit to the 
traveller, who worn and wasted on 
the desert, greets with impatient 
pleasure the distant verdure that 
blooms and freshens on his sight. 
This district presents to the eye a 
highly cultivated valley, surrounded 
by ofty and broken mountains, 
which indent the horizon with ro- 
mantick irregularity; those peaks 

VoL. us, 





towards Mount Caucasus and the 
north, enriching the sun-beams with 
on gee snows, while the others 

old not unfrequent intercourse 
with the clouds that hang upon them, 
and obscure the eagle that mantles 
round their cliffs. Through the val- 
ley a rich deep flowing river shapes 
his stately course in slow meanders, 
expanding here and there into lakes, 
or contracting into straits; in one 
place he holds his devious course, 
close and shrinkingly under the pre- 
cipitous brow of the mountain—in 
another like the “smug and silver 
Trent,” he comes cranking in upon 
a verdant expanse of meadow, and 
“ cuts a monstrous cantle out of the 
best part of the land.” This little 


region is not more richly gifted 
with beauty and luxuriance of soil, 
than loveliness of climate. Here 


the only change of season is recog- 
nized in the succession of fruits. 
Nature sheds upon the happy pos- 
sessor but one continued offerin 

of sweets, so delightfully varied as 
the year advances, that he knows 
no surfeit. The temperature of the 
air always agreeable, experiences 
no greater fluctuation, than between 
the voluptuousdews ef mid-summer, 
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and the hoar frost that sparkles on 
the spray, when the sun is most re- 
mote. Along the banks of the 
river were seen, at the time to 
which this history relates, groups 
of villages, scattered with unmedi- 
tated variety, as far as the eye 
could reach. About the centre of 
the valley they formed a town of 
imposing magnitude, which sur- 
rounded almost entirely one of the 
lakes of the river. Here was seen 
some of the tumult of business, and 
all the parade of pleasure—painted 
gondolas, enriched with silken 
streamers, crossed the blue wave 
in rapid transit, and the loud an- 
them of the revellers, allowed no 
repose to the echoes on the shore. 
Palanquins, and light carriages in 
constant employ, gave animation to 
the hghways—and crowds of heau- 
tiful women, decked with garlands, 
were seen in every village. In 
short, every day went off like a 
festival. Pleasure seemed to be 
the only call and duty of life, while 
Jabour found all its pain relieved in 
the spontaneous bounty of nature. 
The inhabitants, as might be ex- 
pected from their condition, had 
ever been remarkable for the ex- 
treme harmlessness of their man- 
ners. They were characterised, 
moreover, by a most unsuspecting 
confidence of temper—were of san- 
guine habit-—great calculators upon 
chance, by reason of which they 
abounded in lotteries,—-were not 
= witty—loved shows and spec- 
tacles of all sortsy—were particular- 
ly attached to apes and monkeys— 
exceedingly musical—-much given 
to the use of tea—and withal, most 
vehemently attached to amusements 
of all kinds, from bear-baiting up to 
concerts of the best singing men 
and women the valley produced. 
They were always known to be 
sworn foes to every thing serious, 


excepting building temples with gest.—--Invention was exhausted; 


assiduity. With these traits, it js 
impossible but that their national 
legislature should partake of the 
whimsicalities of the people. [t 
therefore became a matter of great 
publick concern in the senate, which 
was composed of all the elders of the 
tribe, that the ruling propensity 
should be gratified and indulged by 
every possible encouragement. Ac. 
cordingly nothing was left untried 
which could give hilarity to youth, 
or add oblivion to the tortures 
of old age. There were some 
maxims in common _ acceptation 
with them, which gave much coun. 
tenance to their actions. 

These were, ist. That life bein 
short, and man much inclined 
to enjoyment, it behoved him to 
cultivate pleasure continually. 

Second. That musick was the 
most delightful, and most dignified 
of all attainments. 

Third. That the habiliments of 
the body should be as various and 
as heterogeneous as possible. 

Fourth. Every man should have 
at least three ideas. 

Fifth. That wit and learning 
were like antiquated lumber which 
only turned the brain into a dark 
garret. 

Sixth. It was a current opinion 
among the ladies, that religion con- 
sisted in going to church,—a black 
dress was sanctity,---and a preacher 
a saint.—In addition to which, they 
maintained that no part of the body 
was so beautiful as the ankles. 

With such sentiments and opl- 
nions, it was thought expedient and 
proper, that all the decorum and 
propensities of life should occasion- 
ally be rendered auxiliary to the 
great purposes of entertainment, 
and the monarch or Rajah, as he 
sate in council, made laws to pro- 
mote the merriment of his any by 
every device ingenuity could sug 


long steeples, which disposition and human art found its limits 0 


they cultivated with all beconung the multifarious schemes for the 
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encouragemet of the predominating 
passion.--- All that masters or pro- 
fessors could do, had long since 
arrived at its ultimatum.---[t was at 
last determined after a long and 
painful series of observations, that 
nothing was so admirably well 
adapted to the genius and spirit of 
this people as the ancient and sub- 
lime mystery of the dance. It was 
said that it presented at once a 
laudable and healthful exercise to 
the body, and agreeably engaged 
the mind in the most vigorous ap- 
plication, by the complication of its 
involutions---but more than all, it 


engendered a taste for repartee and 


sprightly conundrum between the 
sexes, by reason of the very short 
intervals it allewed for conversa- 
tion, precluding all talk of a longer 
duration. ‘The women hinted their 
approbation, in that it was most 
propitious to the exhibition of feet 
and ankles. 

This invaluable discovery had 
been submitted to the grand council 


bya veteran who had shuffled off 


much of his life in the captivating 
pursuits of the day, in an argument 
of great length and cogency, in 
which he took occasion to observe, 
that that which is light at one end, 
must also be light at the other, for 
the sake of equilibrium----so the 
mounting qualities of the head, con- 
spicuous in the inhabitants of the 
valley, must be accompanied with 
equally aspiring heels. Conviction 
hovered about the lips of the speaker, 
and the monarch and his senate 
yielded assent. Straightway it was 
proclaimed throughout the valley, 
that the dance should be received 
with all imaginable favour, and 
fostered with a care due to its pre- 
*minence and grateful character. 
One consideration, however, had 
been omitted by the men, although 
Weighed and greeted with delight 
y the women. It was that the 
ance unavoidably induces a display 


ef the ankles.---Light as this sug- 





gestion may appear, my story now 
proceeds to shew the consequences 
of that imprudent oversight, which 
had it been discussed before the 
promulgation of the monarchial re- 
script gave to the loyal heels of the 
Cashals, their 


** Golden, uncontroled infranchisement” 


might have averted the umerited 
doom of that devoted empire. 

Far in the recesses of Mogul 
Tartary, lived Akbar, the chief of a 
powerful and savage tribe, renown- 
ed alike for the fortitude and the 
cruelty of his character. He had 
seen his grandeur rise upon the sub- 
mission of his neighbours in a long 
and prosperous reign, till the accu- 
mulation of his force, persuaded 
him to think that he was master of 
the whole world. His followers 
and subjects, thuugh stern and rapa- 
cious as himself in their warlike 
qualities, were yet signalized for 
their devout adherence toa maxim of 
their religion, which they considers - 
ed as the most essential to their 
creed, and upon which they super- 
stitiously believed, depended all 
their welfare. It was enjoined 
upon them by their priests, that of 
all the sins which provoke the ven- 
geance of their gods, aad involve 
their most implacable enmity, that 
of looking but for one instant upon 
the feet and ankles of the women 
of their own tribe, was the most 
deadly.---In consequence of these 
precepts, the women of Akbar’s 
dominions always wore very long 


garments, and louse slippers, se 


carefully disguising the foot with 
its contiguous parts as to render 
trangression next to impossible. 
Akbar had one son nained Usbeck, 
who tempered the ferocity of his 
father’s character with an abun- 
dance of sprightliness and wit, 
was active and vigorous in war, 
and in the chase he knew no supe- 
riours, ‘lhesexproperties rendered 
him a favorite in his father’s empire, 
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and gave him the command of a 
large and overwhelming force for 
the accomplishment of any enter- 
prise he chose to project. It hap- 
pened one day, that Usbeck having 
returned from a great victory, which 
he had gained over some hostile 
troops in the vicinity of the Cashals, 
to his camp, where all the pride 
and chivalry of his father’s domi- 
nions were assembled, that in the 
midst of the revelry, and the feast- 
ing of the occasion, while he boasted 
of having added to the glory of his 
father’s reign, by the success of 
his prowess, he expressed a strange 
and longing desire to know how 
women moved from place to place, 
with as much celerity, as he had 
been assured was usual with them, 
adding, “tiat he well knew that 
feet or ankles, or legs they had 
not; and this he took to be the 
most signal mark of their depen- 
dence upon men, and an irrefraga- 
ble proof that they had no souls. 
While expatiating upon this subject, 
he was interrupted by an old chief 
who had sat beside him, with infor- 
mation that he was entirely deceiv- 
ed in his knowledge, since he aflirm- 
ed that women on the contrary had 
not only feet, legs and ankles, but 
the most delicious feet and ankles 
in the imagination to conceive.— 
“ Then” said Usbeck, rising from 
the gound, “ J swear by my father’s 
snuff-box, that return home I will 
not, until these eyes have seen the 
truth of this incredible fact, and 
these hands have touched the ankle 
join: of the loveliest woman in the 
world.”? Now it must be known, 
that of all the oaths which a Tartar 
swears, there is none so solemn, so 
urgent and so utterly dreadful in 


its obligation, as that by the snuff- 
box of the chieftain. When Usbeck 
had concluded his oath, his generals 
and other officers rose from their 
mats, and quickly girding on their 
swords, payed their usual obeisance 
to their leader, and tendered ac- 


cording to the custom of their 
tribe, their prompt submission to 
his will ; be it, said they, to bring 
the moon and stars to your high. 
ness’ foot-stool, or a pencil from the 
eye-lash of the fairest lady of Cir. 
cassia. 

The females of the Cashals had 
always been illustrious for’ the 
beauty and delicate proportion of 
their feet and ankles. —Nothing un- 
der heaven could be more enchant- 
ing than the well turned symmetry 
of a nymph in this particular.—-Beau- 
ty owes one half of its ascendancy 
to humility of its station—and next 
to the face, the foot makes the 
strongest impression on the heart. 
—No man considers the most at- 
tractive woman, beautiful, when he 
sees so obvious a foil, as an ugly 
foot.—-—So it was then, that the 
women of the valley never crush- 
ed a rose more ney than the 
foot with which they did it 

Now, when the monarchal order 
of the king of the Cashals, had been 
diffused throughout the land, relating 
to dancing, the little discretion o/ 
the people which had hitherto been 
laid upin reserve for ordinary use, 
was entirely abandoned, and the 

rand masters of the dance, openly 
ordered, that for three days, n0 
occupation or amusement should 
interrupt the necessary course 
discipline by which their sublime 
art was to be perfected. 

It was on the beginning of the 
second day of the three, that Usbeck 
allured to the border by the reputa- 
tion of the Cashal women, appeared 
on the mountains that surrounded 
the valley. Usbeck sent forward 
a herald, to proclaim the object of 
his visit, and to say that he had 
sworn a great oath, to lay his hand 
upon the ankle of the loveliest we 
man in the world, and that as the 
daughter of the king of the Cashals 
enjoyed that renown, she must sub- 
mit to his wishes.—Now it is ub 
versally known, that the Cashals 


ae 
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considered no sacrilege, so impious 
as that of permitting a stranger to 
lay his hand upon any part of the 
king’s daughter. The king there- 
fore sent him notice, that compli- 
ance with his request was impossi- 
ble, but that if Usbeck chose to ap- 
ear aS a friend among them, he 
should be received with all the cor- 
diality he could offer, and be invit- 
ed to partake of the national festi- 
vitye. So insatiable was the curiosi- 
ty of the Tartar, that he was fain 
for the present, to be content with 
this offer, deferring the accomplish- 
ment of his vow, until his eyes 
should be feasted with the sight of 
the princess. 

With royal pomp, marched Us- 
beck and his men into the fair do- 
mains of Cashal;—the sound of 
the pipe, the tabret, and all manner 
of musical concord, welcomed his 
approach. At length reaching the 
centre of the valley; they were 
ushered into the grand saloon of the 
palace, where all the beauty of 
Cashal, languished in the jocund 
dance. “ By the great sheepskin 
cloak of Akbar!” cried Usbeck, 
“women have feet. Holy nose of 
the prophet, what ankles.” “ Brass 
siilMied weet of our king!” cried 
the chiefs “ what a banquet, what 
women—what feet, what activity !” 
Thus arrested, in astonishment and 
wonder, the whole Tartar horde 
broke forth in rapid ejaculations. 
Long fixed to the spot on which 
they stood, they took in 


“Such mad’ning draughts of pleasure 
to the soul’’ 


as for a time scarce left a con- 
sciousness of reason behind. The 
princess moved in flitting gaiet 
through the room, till at lengt 
Usbeck fired by the most impetuous 
enthusiasm, sprang forward, and 
seized the fair daughter in his arms, 
“ Son of Akbar, mighty lord of the 
rein-deer! she is thine, ankles and 
all,” he exclaimed, and rushing to 
the door summoned his men around 
him. Every chief imitated Usbeck 
and bore off the fair possessor of the 
matchless ankles. Soon did the 
clang of arms ring through the 
valley. The Cashals, weak in war, 
had no resource but submission. 
Usbeck scattered his sheepskin 
knights throughout the valley ;—the 
males were all made prisoners, and 
the country entirely abandoned to 
the conquerours.—A total change 
of manners, and inhabitants succeed- 
ed; the present day shewing no 
vestige of the former race, but in 
the fatal propensity to short robes, 
by which so imprudent and so 
unfortunate an_ exhibition’ had 
hurried on the downfall of national 
felicity. 

Such were the dangerous conse- 
quences which brought on the ruin 
of a flourishingempire. Kings and 
nations will learn to ponder over 
the sad story, and to cover the an- 
kles, the arms or the necks of their 
ill judging females, whenever their 
exposure shall endanger the peace, 
the happiness or the morals of the 


people. 


Pekin, March t. 
Anno Mundi, 15580. 


SS 


Confucius. 
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From Blackwood’s Edinburg Magazine, for Dec. 1818, 


PREDICTION. 


em 


Concluded from page 246. 


UCH are the facts which may es- sed by some great minds, which 


tablish the existance of a faculty 


seems yet tofwant a denomination ; 


of foresight and vaticination posses- yet this may be supplied to us ; for 
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the writer of the life of Sir Thomas 
Brown, in claiming the honour of it 
for that philosopher, mysteriously 
shadows out something which he 
calls “ the Stochastic,” or the faculty 
of political prediction,—a term de- 
rived from the Greek signifying 
§¢ shooting ata mark.” Sir ‘Vhomas, 
it seems, was this intellectual ar- 
cher who then hit the white; for 
he says, * Though he were no pro- 
phet, yet in that faculty which 
comes nearest to it, he excelled, ie. 
the Stochastic, wherein he was sel- 
dom mistaken as to future events, 
as well public, as private.” 
Aristotle, who collected all the 
curious knowledge of his times, af- 
fords us some remarkable opinions 
on this art of Divination. The 
passage is in that ** Magazine of in- 
tellectual riches,” as Mr. Copples- 
ton calls his “ Rhetoric.” The 
Stagvrite details the various subter- 
fuges practised by the pretended di- 
vigors of his day, who found it 
much easier ta.say that such a thing 
would happen, than to mark the 
time when itis to happen. They 
are never cirscumstantial, and, in 





all they predict, never tell the 
When*. At the same time Aris- 
totle gives us the secret principle, 


by which one of these divinors re- 
ulated his predictions. He frank- 
Ty declared, that the future being 
always very obscure, while the past 
was easy to know, his predictions 
had never the future in view ; he 
decided from the past, as this ap- 
eared in human affairs, which was 
nis concealed from, and un- 
known to the multitude. And this 
indeed is the true principle by which 
a philosophical historian may be- 
come a_ skilful divinor, and an 
adept in the * Stochastic.” 

We have had recently a remark- 
able illustration of the truth of this 
secret principle, in the confession 
of a man of genius among our- 





— 


coS- 


* Lib. vii. c. v 


Prediction. 






selves. When Mr. Coleridge was 
a political writer in the Morning 
Post and the Courier, at a period 
of darkness and utter confusion, he 
was then conducted by a track of 
light not revealed to ordinary jour. 
nalists. He decided of the Napo- 
leonic empire, “ that despotism in 
masquerade,” by the “ state of 
Rome under the first Ceesars :” and 
of the Spanish American revolution, 
hy taking the war of the United 
Provinces with Philip Il. as the 
ground-work of the comparison, 
‘(Qn every great occurrence,” he 
says, “I endeavoured to discover 
in past history the event that most 
nearly resembled it. I procured 
the contemporary historians, me. 
morialists, and pamphleteers. Then 
fairly subtracting the points of dif. 


ference from those of likeness, as 


the balance favoured the former or 
the latter, I conjectured that the 
result would be the same, or dif- 
ferent. In the essays * on the pro- 
bable final restoration of the Bour- 
bous,” I feel myself authorised to 
affirm, by the effect produced on 
many intelligent men, that, were 
the dates wanting, it might he e 
been suspected that the Essays had 
been written within the last tweive 
monthst.” 

It is not to be denied that many 
remarkable predictions have turned 
out to be false ones, like those of 
the monk Carion, whose Chronicle 
is printed, and closes in 1532, in 
which he declares that the world 
was about ending, as well as his 
Chronicle of it; that the ‘Turk- 
ish empire would not last many 
years; that after the death, of 
Charles V. the empire of Germa- 
ny would infallibly be torn to pie- 
ces by the Germans themselves. 
The monk will no longer pass for 


——_— 





¢ Biographia Literaria, or Biograph'- 
cal Sketches of my Literary Life an 
Opinions. By S. T, Coleridge, Esq. 1817, 
Vol. 1 p. 214. 
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a prophet s his miscalculated Da- 
piel, like some others, wished more 
il to the Mahometans than the 
Christian cabinets of Europe, and 
had no notion that God would 
prosper the heretics of Luther. Sir 
James Macintosh has indeed observ- 
ed. “ [am sensible that in the field 
of political prediction, veteran sa- 
city has often been deceived.” 
He alludes to the memorable ex- 
ample of Harrington, who published 
a demonstration of the impossibili- 
ty of re-establishing monarchy in 
England six months before the res- 
toration of Charles II. But the au- 
thor of the Oceana wasa_ political 
fanatick, who ventured to predict an 
event, not by other events which 
had happened, but by a theoretical 
principle which he had formed, 
that “the balance of power de- 
pends on that of a vee So 
unphilosophical was Harrington in 
his contracted view of human af- 
fairs, that he dropped out of his 
calculation all the stirring passions 
of ambition and party. A similar 
errour of a great genius occurs 1n 
De Foe. * Child,” says Mr. George 
Chalmers, with great good sense, 
“foreseeing from experience that 
men’s conduct must finally be deci- 
ded by their principles, foretold the 
colonial revolt. De Foe, allowing 
his prejudices to obscure his sagaci- 
ty, reprobated that suggestion, be- 
cause he deemed interest a more 
strenuous prompter than enthusi- 
asm.” ‘The predictions of Harring- 
ton and De Foe are precisely such 
as we might expect from a politi- 
cal economist. Child, the philoso- 
phical predictor, had read the 
past. 
_ Even when the event does not 
justify the prediction, the predictor 
may however not have been the 
less correct in his principles of di- 
Vination. The catastrophe of hu- 
man life, and the turn of great 
events, often prove accidental. 
iron, whom we have noticed, 





might have ascended the throne, 
instead of the scaffold: Cromwell 
and De Retz might have become 
enly the favourite general or the 
minister of their sovereigns. Such 
fortuitous events are not compre- 
hended in the reach of political 
prescience ; itis only a vulgar su- 
perstition which pretends to this; 
but in these very cases where no- 
thing occurred to disturb the accus- 
tomed progress of human nature, 
the foresight of the predictors is 
unquestionable. Hartley, in his 
‘« Observations on Man,” &c. pub- 
lished in 1749, predicted the fall of 
the existing goverments and hier- 


archies in these two simple propo- 
sitions :— ‘ 


“ Prep. 81. It is probable that all the 
civil goverments will be overturned. 

Prop. 82. It is probable that the pre- 
sent forms of church government will be 


dissolved.”’ 


We are told that Lady Charlotte 
Wentworth, much alarmed at these 
falls of church and state, asked 
Hartley when these terrible things 
would happen? ‘The predictor an- 
swered, “I aman old man, and 
shall not live to see them ; but you 
are a young woman, and probably 
will see them.” We can hardly 
deny that the prediction has failed ; 
~—it has taken place in America, 
and it has occurred in France. A 
fortuitous event has comfortably 
thrown back the world into its 
old corners ; but we still revolve in 
a circle; whatis dark and distant 
shall be clear as we approach it; 
and these 8ist and 82d proposi- 
tions of our Vaticinator may again 
come round in a crisis. 

There is a spirit of political va- 
ticination, which has been often as- 
cribed to the highest scource of in- 
spiration, by the enthusiasts of a 
party; but, since “ the language of 
prophesy” has ceased among thein, 
such pretensions are equally impi- 
ous and unphilosophical. Knox, 
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the reformer, possessed an extraor- 
dinary portion of this bold prophet- 
tic confidence. He appears to have 
predicted several remarkable e- 
vents, and the fates of some per- 
sons. Many of his “ prophetical 
sayings,” as they were called, es- 
teemed wild at the time, were af- 
terwards remembered with awful 
astonishment. When condemned 
toa galley in Rochelle, he pre- 
dicted that, *“ within two or three 
years, he should preach the gospel 
at St. Giles’s in Edinburgh; an 
improbable event which happened. 
Of Mary and Darnley, he pronoun- 
ced, that “as the king, for the 
queen’s pleasure, had gone to mass, 
the Lord, in his justice, would 
make her the instrument of his over- 
throw.” Events not long afterwards 
realized. There are other striking 
predictions of the deaths of Tho- 
mas Maitland, and of Kirkaldy of 
Grange, and the warning he so- 
lemnly gave to the Regent Murray 


not to go to Linlithgow, where he 
was assassinated. Such predictions 
occasioned a barbarous people to 
imagine that Knox had some imme- 
diate communication with Heaven. 
One Clerius, a Spanish friar and ai- 


manack-maker, clearly predicted 
the death of Henry the Fourth of 
France. Peiresc, as Gassendi tells 
us, although he gave no faith to the 
vain science of astrology, alarmed 
for the life of a beloved monarch, 
consulted with two gentlemen about 
the king, and sent the Spanish alma- 
nack to his majesty. That high- 
spirited prince thanked them for 
their care, but slighted the predic- 
tion: the event occurred: and, in 
the following year, the Spanish fri- 
ar spread his own fame in a new al- 
manack. Ihave been occasionally 
struck at the Jeremiads of honest 
George Withers the poet; some of 
his works afford many solemn pre- 
dictions. Some predictions are re- 
corded of this sort, which have been 
made after the event; but as cer- 


Prediction. 


tain is it, that, many have precede; 
it, which we may fairly account 
for on mere human _ principles, 
The busy spirits of a revolutionary 
age, the heads of a party such as 
Knox was, have frequently secret 
communications with spies or 
friends; such a constant source of 
concealed information, combined 
with a shrewd, confident, and en. 
thusiastick temper, will account for 
some mysterious predictions of this 
nature. Knox was unquestionably 
endowed with a considerable por- 
tion of our Stochastic faculty, as 
appears by his Machiavellian max. 
im, on the barbarous destruction 
of the monasteries and cathedrals, 
—‘“ The best way to keep the 
rooks from returning is to pull 
down their nests.” ‘The event of 
Henry the Fourth’s death, so clear- 
ly predicted by the Spanish friar, 
resulted either from his being ac- 
quainted with the plot, or made 
an instrument in this case by 
those who were; the report of 
the assassination, before it occur- 
red, was rife in Spain and Italy. 
Such as George Withers, will al- 
ways rise in disturbed times, which 
are favourable to a melancholy 
temperament, and sanguine imagi- 
nation. Like the Sybil attending 
on Eneas, these usually see nothing 
but horrid battles, and the Tyber 
foaming with blood. 





Bella, horrida bella. 
Et Tibrim multo spumantem sanguine 
cerno. 


Or, as honest Withers says of him- 
self, in “ adark lanthrene offering 
a dim discovery on riddles and 
semi-riddles, &c., intermixed with 
cautions, remembrances, _ predic- 
tions,’’ &c. 


And I perhaps among them may 
be one. 
That was let loose for service to be done, 
In order to such kinds (as I believe 
I am, and when I’m gone, some will per- 
ceive, 
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Though none observe it now), 
J plunder out what worldly-prudent men 
Count madnesse. p. 7. 

Human prediction must be for- 
ever separated from divine prophe- 
sy; there is nothing supernatural 
in the prescience we are asserting ; 
and Socrates, though he cajoled his 
heathens, with the story of his 
« Demon,” was a great predic- 
tor. 

The present contemplation of the 
future, with the statesman or the 
philosopher, is entirely derived from 
that of the past, which includes the 
history of the present. An intimate 
familiarity with the past, combined 
with natural sagacity and our own 
experience, will be sufficient to forin 
a great predictor in human affairs. 
This prophet may be liable to run 
too close those parallels in history 
which so frequently appear; but 
in all historical parallels much is 
to be dropped ot much to be sub- 


stituted, before their common prin- 
ciples can be made to agree ; the full 
comprehension, the fact of the fu- 
ture in the past, forms that presci- 
ent faculty, with which some great 
men have unquestionably been en- 
dowed. | 

Absorbed in present views, car- 
ried away by a sectarian presump- 
tion and egotism, the audacious re- 
volutionists of these times strike 
inte a by-path in pursuit of their 
empirical measures; they dare to 
imagine that their own inventions 
can suggest to them all thatis to 
be done and all that isto be said ; 
a contempt, and even an oblivion 
of the past, is the glory of their ig- 
norance; and, therefore, we are 
perpetually discovering that their 
new is old, while the old remains 
for them still new, when we take 
the pains to discover it, to this un- 
lessoned and stripling race of poli- 
ticians. 





POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OF CLYDESDALE. 


————— P 


From the Edinburgh Magazine, for December, 1818. 


WRAITHS., 

0 part of our national mythology 

appears to have made sv indelible 
an impression on the minds of the 
peasantry of Clydesdale, a’ that 
which Hilaties to Wraiths, or spectral 
appearances of persons yet alive. 
lt has neither been effaced by the 
extending prevalence of education, 
or by the sceptical philosophy in 
which so many find it at present 
convenient to indulge, and it seems 
to have been one of the few of our 
aboriginal superstitions, for such 
how must those ancient opinions 
be denominated, which the worthy, 
but rigid Covenanters of the West, 
left in the undisturbed possession of 
their adherents’ minds, A belief in 
wraithly visitations, accordingly, 
descended almost unimpaired _ till 
our own times ; it has been fashion- 
ed in a system, and, at this day, 





forms a contituent part in the creed 
of almost every inhabitant in the 
upper districts of Strathclyde. Some 
few, indeed, have of late begun to 
call the propriety of this belief in 
question, but it is always with a 
hesitation expressive of their doubt- 
ful conviction, and while the Fairies 
and Kelpies have almost altogether 
departed, and even the visible reign 
of his Sable Majesty, appears to be 
drawing to a close, you will scarcely 
meet with a family of any extent 
in the upper ward of Lanarkshire 
in which there is net at least one 
member who has been honoured 
with seeing a Ghaist or Wraith. 
Were we to search for the gene- 
ral diffusion and the pertinacious 
continuance of this beliefin Wraiths, 
we might perhaps discover it in its 
having been connected with a most 
desirable doctrine, which receives 
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(as some think) some small counte- deaths they foretell 3 it is genera). 
nance from the Holy Scriptures, and ly toa near relation, or some int. 
which the greater part of Clydes- mate friend, and then the apparit. 
dale cherishes with peculiar fond- on is generally beheld standing 
ness. The moment a child is born, stone-still, or slowly moving away 
one from the ranks of angelick ex- from the spectator, arrayed in ; 
istence is supposed to be constitut- garb similar to that with which the 
ed his guardian, to watch over his fey individual is dressed at the mo. 
life, instilling good principles into ment of the vision, though some. 
his mind, preventing him from fall- times this latter circumstance j; 
ing under temptation, and not un- omitted, in order that the spectre 
frequently by his premonitions, may assume an appearance more 
averting dangers inevitable by hu- unequivocally prognosticative of 
man foresight, or giving notice of death; such as the likeness of , 


the approaching dissolution of his 
ward. Wraiths are believed either 
to be the apparitions of guardian an- 
pels themselves, or else to be caused 
y the agency of those mighty be- 
ings, circumstances, indeed, which 
appear to have given rise to the 
name; the word wraith being de- 
rived, according to Dr. Jamieson, 
from Mese-Gothic ward-jan, or 
Anglo-Saxon weard-an, to guard, 
to keep; weard,in the latter lan- 


guage, also signifying a keeper, 


Accordingly, though regarded with 
fear, and their appearance by no 
means desired, wraiths have never 
been viewed in the same light with 
the equivocally moral 
Ghaists or Brownies, but are consi- 
dered as the kind intimations of 
affectionate, but superiour intelli- 
gences, who have the final happi- 
ness of mankind perpetually at 


heart. 
Wraiths may be divided into two 


classes ; first, Visible appearances 


of well-known persons yet living; p 


and these are for the most part 
premonitory of the speedy death of 
the individuals whose likenesses 
they assume, but sometimes also, 
according to certain circumstances 
in the vision, of long life and pros- 
perity. And, secondly, such as are 
premonitory of approaching danger, 
these seldom assuming the resem- 
blances of any known person. 
Those of the first class seldom or 
never appear to the persons whose 


Fairies, p 


corpse laid out for interment, or 
even the more shocking similitude 
of a coffin, with the seed as it were 
of the doomed person reclining on 
the one side, its eyes dull and fil- 
my, and the whole countenance ca- 
daverously pale. Should the spec. 
tre be seen approaching, it fore. 
shows long life to the man or woman 
it represents ; if it be engaged in 
labour, it indicates that the party 
will become rich, living long in 
prosperous circumstances ; and 
should it move past the beholder, 
first retiring and then approaching, 
it foretells that he whose shape it 
has assumed shall be in imminent 
eril of losing his life, either from 
accident or disease, but will finally 
recover and live to a good old age. 
Sometimes a person sees his own 
wraith, and this, as far as I can 
collect, is prognosticative of health 
and happiness. 

One of the best authenticated in- 
stances of a wraith foreboding ap- 
roaching death appearing in our 
day,is the following, which I have 
heard related by Mr. G——, at 
present a respectable manufacturer 
in Glasgow, and a gentleman ol 
undoubted veracity. One moonlight 
night, as he was undressing himself 
to go to bed, whither his wife had 
retired a few moments before, clan- 
cing to cast his eyes towards the 
window, he thought he saw the f- 
gure of his aged mother standing 
motionless in the air on the outside; 
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arrayed in a flannel bed-gown. Its 
hack being rather turned towards 
him, he distinctly perceived the pro- 
fle of its face, which, with a calm 
and fixed eye, looked eastwards, 
while its left hand, raised to a hori- 
zontal position, steadfastly pointed 
in the same direction. He imme- 
diately called to Mrs. G——, who, 
upon looking, heheld the same ap- 
pearance, preserving one unvaried 
posture. Being a dweller in the 
second story, the gentleman knew 
that it could be nothing which was 
supported by the ground ; and pos- 
sesein’ rather a bold and determined 
mind, he went to the window and 
threw up the sash, in order to ex- 
anine whether it might not be some 
deception caused by clothes, or any 
other object hanging down from an 
upper window. Upon his approach, 
the apparition vanished ; and after 
the strictest search which the nature 
ofthe circnmstances permitted, he 
could discover nothing which could 
possibly be considered as the cause 
of so remarkable an occurrence. 
Lost in thought, he retired towards 
the middle of the room, which he 
had no sooner reached, than the 
same likeness presented itself again, 
and conti:ued in its former position, 
till Mr. G overcomeg® leaped 
into bed, and buried himself under 
the clothes. On the morrow, strict 
investigation was made among the 
neighbours, but none of them had 
had any clothes hanging over their 
windows the preceding night, and 
the whole remained involved in 
mystery till about noonday, when 
tidings arrived that last night Mr. 
G——’s mother departed this life, 
having gone to bed in tolerable 
health overnight, and next morning 
being found a corpse. Upon in- 
quiry, Mr. G learned that his 
mother, when found dead, was 
dressed in a flannel bed-gown, of 
the very same pattern with the one 
Which her wraith presented, and 
that her head was reclined upon her 
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left arm, the one witn which the 
vision had pointed, in the direction 
of her abode, in the parish of Cam- 
husnethan, which lies due east from 
Glasgow. 

It would be easy to multiply sto- 
ries concerning these unearthly visi- 
tations,—the whole district is full of 
them ; but, in order to get the most 
authentick information, on the 2d of 
September [ called at the dwelling 
of a most respectable old woman, 
whom in my infancy I had often 
heard tell strange tales of spirits and 
diablerie. Upon my pretending to 
doubt the existence of wraiths, and 
seriously asking whether or not the 
story of her having seen one was 
really true, she seemed hurt at my 
unbelief, and, checking her spinning- 
wheel, she turned her wrinkled but 
benevolent countenance full upon 
me, and, stretching out her long and 
withered arm, thus began the fol- 
lowing narration, in which I shall 
preserve as much of her own lan- 
guage as [ can recollect. 

* I ken fu’ weel it is now the fas- 
son for ilka bit callan that has been 
twae years at the college to carp at 
the belief in apparitions, as gin it 
war a thing tmpossible wi’ Provi- 
dence to command or allow a spirit 
till appear. I believe nae mare nor 
ye do a’ the daft-like ranes whilk 
are tauld anent kelpies and fairies : 
but here am [ sittand on the very 
lip o’ the grave, an auld grey-headit 
bedy, at the years 0’ seventy-twae; 
and at my time o? life whae waud 
daur to tella lee? Our milk-house, 
whilk stude on the side of a dentie 
burn, and was ane o’ thae auld 
vowts whilk the Pechs bigyit lang- 
syne, had wa’s sae doons strang that 
ane waud hae thocht it micht hae 
stude to the last day; but its found 
had been onnerminit by the last 
Lammas-spait; the gudeman fillit up 
the slap, and, as we a’ thocht, made 
the wa’ braw an’ sicker, but alack, 
we war sare mistane; an’ hadnae 
ane’e mare teatie nor our ain beén 
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bendit upon us, our lives boud till wanchancie hour. An’, O Sir, pin 
hae payit for our want o’ care. It ye had come through as mony tria), 
was ip a cauld blae hairst day, at as I hae dune, an’ fochten as mon, 


day-ligaun, I mind it weel, as weel fauchts wi’ this wearie warld, an’ 


as [ mind thestreen, that I, an’ my seen as clearly as I hae dune the 
youngest dochter, wi’ the hird-lassie, weakness 0’ sinfu’ flesh, ye waudna 
(the lave war a’ on the rig,) gade to lichtlie the faith ofa puir auld friend. 
milk the kye; the hird, wha was at less widow-woman, whae believe, 
the byre a thochtie afore us, cam that itis nowther aneth His guide. 
rinnan’ back, cryan that a lang ness, norcontrare to His wise Pro. 
white woman waudnae let her in. vidence, tosend His angel to warn 
I bad her gae back for a daft halock, those of their danger whae plan 
tellan’ her that skeech horse saw their hope in His name.” 

mony bogles. I then enterit the Amongthe more important wraith. 
byre, an’ we sat down to milk but ly interpositions, one, in which Scot. 
ony molestation. We had nearly land was deeply concerned, is re. 
dune, the hird was settan’ by her ported in the traditions of Clyde. 
currie, my dochter was milkan’ at dale to have happened to Wallace 
her last cow, and I had ganeinto the Wight himself, saving the life of 
milkhouse, whilk enterit frae the that illustaious man. 

byre, to teema hannie-fu’ 0’ milk, About a furlong below the Stone. 
whan I heard my dochter cryan’ out byres-lin, there lies in the middle of 
*Q mither, mither!” I flang the Clyde a huge rock called the Carlin 
hannie frae me, flew into the byre, Stane, well known to anglers, as re- 
an’ claught her just asshe was sinkan’ markably fine trouts are found be- 
into a swoon. ‘The lassie and I neath its ledges, and the -pool in 
bure her to the appen furth, an’ had which it is situated is much fre- 
hardly won tothe lone, whan down quented for the purposes of bathing. 
cam the wearifu’ milkhouse, an, the It has obviously been disjointed 
haill en’ o’ the byre neest it, wi’ an from a lofty crag on the right bank 
awsome rummiss, dingan the cheese- of the river, which the circumjacent 
rack, boins, curries, an’ hannies, a’ peasantry report to have been caused 
tosmash. Three ca’s an’ twa queys inthe following manner. Wallace, 
war brainit; an’ it was a waesome while @ youth, was employed in 
thing to hear the wee bits 0’ saik- herding his father’s horses, which 
less moakies mainan’ in the dead- he used often to drive to pasture 
thraws. My dochter was lang awa’, upon Nemphlar Braes, by the side 
but whan she cam again, she tauld of Clyde. He had a peculiar plea 
us, that sae sune as I enterit the sure in strolling about the magnif- 
vowt, a’ the kye stoppit chowan cent cataract of Stonebyres, and in 
‘their cud, and gied a dowf an’ eerie- placing himself in dangerous but 
some crune; which, garran her look heact:thrilling situations upon the 
about, she perceivit my very like- brinks of the enormous precipices 
ness sittan’ milkan’ at the cow I had which at that place wall in the boil- 
that moment left. She bangit up, ing river on every side. The mass 
screechan’ wi’ perfect terrour, whan which now forms the Carlin Stane, 
a dwaum cam ower her heart, an’ formerly projecting from the opp? 
she saw nae mare.”—*“I’ll never site rock, and considerably over 
doubt,” continued my informant, hanging its base, formed a desirable 
“ while I hae breath to draw, that it station to Wallace, from whence the 
was my Guardian Angel come to venturous youth could contemplate 
save my life, an’ the lives 0’ my . 
bairn an’ worthy servan’, in that look down upon the “bloody 
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Clyde wheeling and foaming in the 
misty guif below. Wallace is re- 
orted to have excelled in all athlet- 
ick games, particularly in putting 
the stane, and several matches hav- 
ing taken place between him and 
the English, who at that period held 
the Castle of Lanark, in which the 
youthful hero was uniformly victo- 
rious, his an nists conceived 
against him the most mortal envy, 
and determined to cut him off. For 
this purpose, not daring to attack 
him openly, they, in the night-time, 
undermined his favourite station on 
the rocks of Clyde, almost detach- 
ing it from its supports, and left it in 
so ticklish a condition, that it could 
not fail to give way beneath the foot 
of any person who might tread upon 
it, and precipitate him into the tre- 
mendous deep below. Next day 
Wallace, as was his custom, drove 
hishorses to Nemphlar Braes, and 
was proceeding to take his usual 
station on the rocks, when, to his 
surprise, he perceived that it was 
preoccupied by an aged woman of 


} venerable aspect, who forbad his 


hearer approach by an authoritative 
wave of the hand. Wallace stood 
still, when the figure rose, and ap- 
peared to be employed in carefully 
examining the ground arounc} the 
platform, particularly where it join- 
ed the rocks. The hero, at once 
perceiving that this was a spectral 
apparition, approached no farther 
that day, but drove home his horses 
before nightfall. On the morrow, 
however, reproaching himself for 
his timidity, he determined to ex- 
amine the recks and linn, with 
Which he now conceived something 
Supernatural to be connected. He 
directed his steps to the spot at an 
early hour. Upon his arrival he 
again found, as formerly, the vene- 
rable old lady seated on his favour- 
ite station, who again authoritatively 
Waving him back with her hand, 
arose and retired behind a thicket. 
In an instant she returned, accom- 
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panied by another spectre, in the ex- 
act likeness of Wallace himself. 
Utterly confounded, the youth stood 
rooted to the spot, and perceived 
his spectral similitude proceed, 
seemingly with great caution, toa 
certain distance from the projecting 
platform, whence he appeared to 
dash a huge stone which he bore in 
his hand with all his force upon the 
beetling rock. Both spectres van- 
ished, and Wallace imagining that 
he understood the menreny of the 
vision, lifted a huge rocky fragment 
and proceeded carefully forward, 
minutely examining at every step 
the ground, which he soon discover- 
ed to have been newly turned over, 
till he arrived at the spot whence the 
spectre threw the stone, thence, 
collecting all his strength, he dash- 
ed the one which he carried upon 
the overhanging crag, which instant- 
ly gave way, and fell with a dread- 
ful plunge into the weel below. 
Thus was the life of Scotland’s 
champion saved by his country’s 
guardian genii, the Wraiths of 
Clydesdale. 

Other wonderful stories are still 
current in the traditions of this «is- 
trict, relative to Wallace and the 
Carlin Stane ; but | fear they are 
too outrageously poetical for the 
languid imaginations of modern 
readersy—who are scared with such 
adventures as those of Ulysses in 
the Cyclop’s cave. ‘The spot, how- 
ever, has ever since been tamous in 
the annals of our popular supersti- 
tions, and especially became a fa- 
vourite haunt of the Mermaids, for, 
according to the old ballad, 


‘‘ The Mermaid sat on the Carlin Stane 
A-kaiman’ her gowden hair, 

The May ne’er was in Clydesdale wide 
Was ever half sae fair.” 

I shall most probably transmit by 
next month the conclusion of this 
lengthened paper on Wraithly su- 
perstition, and, in the meanwhile, [ 
am your obedient servant. 

: ~ ©. T.C.S. 
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POLITICAL AND LITERARY ANECDOTES OF HIS OWN TIMEs. 
By Dr. William King, Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxon. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


WPTHE work now first given to desiring him to raise a storm in 
the world, was drawn up about order to destroy the Trojan fleet whe 
three years before his decease, for” “Juno was conscious that she Ma king 



















































the Author’s own amusement, asked a god to oblige her by an ag [ie whic 
but evidently with a view to its which was both unjust and crye| inste 
publication. Of its genuineness 294 therefore she accompanied her mys 
there appears to be no reason to Tequest with the offer of Deiopeia bank 
doubt. No rational inducement pa mans os Kyany mph in her fm to! 
could have prompted such a lite- Faye ag swtlgach 5 0g _ ‘ 
rary Rei gg Am the vgn ort sist ; Kolus accepted her offer, and lati 
would be, 1 it were the produc- executed her commands as far as onl} 


tion of a more modern pen; nor he was able. But his answer is 





would any person, we imagine, IN very curious. He takes no notice ah 
such a case, have thought It of the offer of Deiopeia, for whom wy 
worth while to affix to the title- upon any other occasion he would | 
page the name of Dr. King. have thanked Juno upon his knees, ’ 
Such as it is, however, it was, we But now, when she was given and rae 
readily admit, more worth pub- accepted by him as a bribe, and as that 
lishing than a great deal that the wages of cruelty and injustice, and 
issues from the press, and though ¢ endeavoured by his answer to othe 
it tells us nothing very new as to ayn Fa gan: and pretend. ed 
the times and the personages to th f ‘ Ban OW as alga sense of Lb 
which it refers, what it does tell rs! I avours which Juno had for and 
: rly conferred on him, when she 
us, may be admitted in confirma- jntroduced him to Jupiter’s table, re 
tion of previous testimony, and that it was his duty to obey her com - 
the reader will not at all events man¢s on all occasions. » 
grudge the time occupied witha ; F ; 
hasty perusal. Tuus, o Regina, quod optes, Ho 
The times, indeed, in which P*Plorre labor: mihi jussa cappessere fas es. on 
Dr. King lived, form neither the And thus insinuated even to June de 
most brilliant nor the most inte- herself, that this was the sole mo- scl 
resting portion of our domestick tive of his ready compliance with Or 
annals. The intrigues of rival her request. 1am here putin mind pr 
factions are the chief subject of something similar which happet- ad 
which engages the attention. ed in Sir Robert Walpole’s admi- 9 us 
Some characteristick anecdotes erie rem 4 oe * somes carry’ my Wa 
: rs question in the House of Commons, ou 
rs id "The allowing to which he knew there would be of 
: great opposition, and which was co 
good story relative to Sir R Gistiked by some of his own depen- or 
Walpole, is introduced with a cri- gents, As he was passing through or 
ticism upon a passage in the be- the Court of Requests, he met @ Bi 
ginaing of the first book of the member of the contrary party, whose na 
Eneid, where Juno is described ayarice he imagined would not re- cu 


as paying a visit to Molus, and ject a large bribe. He took him 
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side, and said, “Such a question 
comes oo this day; give me your 
yote, and here is a bank bill of 20001.” 
which he put into his hands. The 
member made him this answer. 
« Sir Robert, you have lately served 
some of my particular friends ; and 
when my wife was last at court, the 
king was very racious to her, 
which must have happened at your 
instance. I should therefore think 
myself very ungrateful ( putting the 
hank bill into his pocket) if I were 
to refuse the favour you are now 
pleased to ask me.” 

There is acurious anecdote re- 
lative to the same minister, which 
only wants some good authority 
torest upon, in order to be of his- 


torical value. 

“Colonel Cecil, who was agent 
to the Chevalier St. George, and 
succeeded my Lord Ossory, the fa- 
ther of the present Earl of Cork, in 
that office, had a weak judgment, 
and was very illiterate, and in many 
other respects was wholly unqualifi- 
ed for such a delicate commission. 
I believe he was a man of honour, 
and yet he betrayed his master. 
For he suffered himself to be cajoled 
and duped by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole to such a degree, as to be fully 
persuaded that Str Robert had 
formed a design to restore the 


| House of Stuart; for this reason he 


communicated to Sur Robert all his 
despatches, and there was not a 
scheme which the Chevalier’s court, 
Or the jacobites in England had 
projected during Sir Robert’s long 
administration, of which that mi- 
lister was not early informed, and 


| Was therefore able to defeat it with- 


out noise er expense. The Duchess 
of Buckingham, who was closel 
connected with Cecil, had made two 
Or three journies to Versailles in 
order to persuade Cardinal Fleury. 
But she got nothing from the Cardi- 
hal but compliments and civil ex- 
“uses, and was laughed at by both 
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courts for her pompous manner of 
travelling, in which she affected the 
state ofa sovereign prince. Itis no 
wonder that this woman, who was 
half mad, was induced by Cecil to 
entertain the same favourable opi- 
nion with himself of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and consequently all the 
letters and instructions which she 
received from Rome, were without 
reserve communicated tohim. He 
was at last so much in her ey 
graces, that she offered to marry him, 
which Sir Robert very civilly de- 
clined. However, to testify her 
good opinion of him, she appointed 
im one of her executors. After 
Sir Robert Walpole’s resignation, 
the new ministry ordered. Cecil, 
whose agency was well known, tobe 
taken into custody, which gave Sir 
Robert the occasion of saying to 
some of his friends, that the govern- 
ment had taken up the man from 
whom he had received all his infor- 
mation of the jacobite measures !” 


‘ It is certain,’ says our Anec- 
dotist, ‘that all our national mis- 
fortunes since the accession of the 
House of Hanover, must be chief- 
ly ascribed to Walpole’s adminis- 
tration. He unhinged all the 
principles and morals of our peo- 
ple, and changed the government 
into a system of corruption.’ 
This is a specimen of that gene- 
ralizing style of exaggeration, 
which men of lively imagination, 
but little judgment, are apt to in- 
dulge in, when they set up for 
philosophical historians. There 
is doubtless some truth in the re- 
mark; that is to say, the Author 
is right in ascribing to Walpole’s 


Y administration a very pernicious 


influence upon publick morals ; 

but it is ridiculous to ascribe to an 

individual, or to any set of men, 

the power of determining by their 

measures the character of their 
= 
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contemporaries, so as to be re- 
sponsible for all the venality and 
dereliction of principle which dis- 
pte at that period the rival 
actions. Happy would it have 
been for the country, if the por- 
trait, intended for Walpole, con- 
tained no resemblance in any of 
its features, to statesmen of other 
days. 

‘He openly ridiculed virtue and 
merit, and prompted no man to 
any employment of profit or honour, 
who had scruples of conscience, 
or refused implicitly to obey his 
commands. He wasa ready speaker, 
understood, the business of parlia- 
ment, and knew how to manage an 
House of Commons, which however 
was nota very difficult task, if it 
be considered that a majority of the 
members were of his own nomi- 
nation. He seemed to have great 
resolution; and yet he was once so 
much intimidated by the clamours 
of the people out of doors, that he 
thought it expedient to give up one 
of his most favourite schemes. 
He had besides some difficulties to 
encounter through his whole ad- 
ministration, which were not known 
to the publick. <A friend of mine 
who dined with him one day téte-a- 
téte, took occasion to compliment 
him on the great honour and power 
which he enjoyed as prime minis- 
ter. ‘“ Doctor,” says he, “I have 
great power, itis true: but I have 
two cursed drawbacks, Hanover and 
the * * * [Queen Caroline’s} ava- 
rice.” This minister, who thought 
he had established himself beyond a 

ssibility of being shaken, fell at 
ast by his too great security: if he 
may be said to fall, who went out of 
employ with an Earldom, and a 
pension of 4000/. or 5000l. a year. 

‘ No incident in this reign aston- 
ished us so much as the conduct of 
my Lord Bath, who chose to receive 
his honours as the wages of iniquity, 


King’s Anecdotes of his own times. 


which he might have had as the re. 
ward of virtue. By this oppositio, 
to a mal-administration for nea 
twenty years, he had contracted a), 
universal esteem, and was consider. 
ed as the chief bulwark and _protes. 
tor of the British liberties. — By the 
fall of Walpole, he enjoyed for some 
days a kind of sovereign power, 
During this interval, it was expect. 
ed that he would have formed , 
patriot ministry, and have put the 
publick affairs in such a train a 
would necessarily in a very short 
time, have repaired all the breaches 
in our constitution. But how were 


we deceived! He deserted, the caus 


of his country: he betrayed his 
friends, and adherents: he ruined 
his character ; and from a most glo- 
rious eminence sunk down to a ¢e. 
ree of contempt. The first time 
Sir Robert (who was now Ear! 0 
Oxford) met him in the House of 
Lords, he threw out this reproach: 
“ My Lord Bath, you and J are now 
two as insignificant men as any in 
England.” In which he spoke the 
truth of my Lord Bath, but notof 
himself. For my Lord Oxford was 
consulted by the ministers to the 
last day of his life.’ 
( To be continued. ) 





EPIGRAM. 


To a Lady with an exposed Bosom, wilt 
wore a Key as a Broach. 


Quoth a wild wag, ‘ It seems to me 
Quite odd !—Do stop and mind it: 

To lock the door, and hang the key 
Where every fool may find it.” 


‘Hush ” was the answer, *’tis a joke 
You know it by this token,— 

No soul can want the key,—for, look : 
The door is left wide open !’ 


Unlike the heav’n that greybeards 
preach, 
By bars and bolts confin’d ; 
One Paradise, let Cynthia teach, 
Is free to human kind. 
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